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In looking over the exhibition it 
would seem that American painting is 
becoming more decorative and less 
realistic. It is tending toward symbolism 
and the essential, and drifting away from 
things as they are to things as seen 
through a personality. This is the in- 
evitable swing of art the world over. 

In the field of portraiture, which is 
essentially an art of realism, there is also 
to be found th^ same decorative ten- 
dency. This is founded on the flat 
decoration of Holbein or those illusive 
portraits ot the Chinese where silhouette 
is placed on silhouette with scarcely any 
modeling. The portrait artist of today 
either follows these traditions or those 
of Hals and Sargent where likeness and 
direct brush work are the essentials. 
The problem of the portrait artist in 
representing both the likeness and char- 
acter of the sitter and at the same time 
completely giving expression to his own 
feeling for beauty in the treatment of 
his subject as an arrangement of lines, 
masses, and colors seems to be more 
than a mere mortal can accomplish on 
one and the same canvas. Consequently 
the portraitist's trend is either in the 
direction of realism, or the decorative 
element necessarily becomes paramount. 

To carry this study of the decorative 
over into recent American sculpture, the 
exhibition provides significant examples 
in Sherry Fry's "Unfinished figure" and 
John Gregory's "Philomela." 

FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 

ON December 17 there will open 
a series of seven special exhibi- 
tions. The Wild Flower 
Society's exhibition through which is 
displayed the various activities of Chicago 
nature lovers represents the scientist's 
approach to nature, while an exhibition 
of paintings of flowers will represent by 
contrast the artist's approach to the same 
material. The exhibition of artists' 
rendering of flowers, collected from 
various sources by the Art Institute, will 




FIRST STEP — SCULPTURE BY C. P. JENNEWEIN IN 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

include fifty drawings in color of mush- 
rooms by Charles Chapman and paint- 
ings of still life by J. Alden Weir, 
Beatrice How and many others. 

The Wild Flower Society plans to 
exhibit such natural specimens as tree 
seedlings, weeds, grasses, ferns, mosses, 
fish, insects, snails, and birds, the 
majority of which are native to Illinois. 
Opportunities will be given for viewing 
unusual specimens under the microscope. 
Paintings of the Forest Preserves will 
also be shown. 

The Friends of our Native Landscape 
will display a group of landscapes 
painted in this country by living painters 
from the Friends of American Art 
Collection. As this society is interested 
in the preservation of scenic beauty 
throughout America, particularly through 
the establishment of state and national 
parks, it is holding this exhibition with 
the idea of calling attention to the locale 
of our familiar landscape paintings and 
turning our attention to nature by 
means of art. 

A group of "one man" shows will 
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include paintings and drawings by 
Leopold Seyffert, paintings by Sigurd 
Schou, pastels by Ray Boynton, sculp- 
ture and applied art by Alfonso lannelli. 
Twenty portraits in oil and twenty- 
four portraits in charcoal by Mr. 
Seyffert, who came to Chicago this 
year to become instructor of painting 
and drawing in the School of the 
Art Institute, will be shown. Among 
the paintings there will be portraits 
of Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Kreisler, 
General Bliss, Samuel Gompers, and 
of the artist's wife and his children. 
Mr. Seyffert's place in American 
art seems already to have been es- 
tablished through the numerous im- 
portant prizes which he has received. 
His nude "A model'* shown in the 
annual exhibition received the Temple 
gold medal at the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of last year and has been pur- 
chased bv the Friends of American Art. 



This picture and his portrait of "The 
Head Master" also being exhibited in 
the annual exhibition have demon- 
strated in a measure the brilliancy of 
his craftsmanship, and the refinement 
and subtlety of his conception, a com- 
pleter understanding of which is 
anticipated in his special exhibition. 
Paintings made by Sigurd Schou in 
Brittany last summer will be dis- 
played in December. Some years ago 
Mr. Schou came from Christiania, 
Norway, to New York where he 
made drawings and illustrations for 
newspapers and magazines. He has 
traveled and painted in many lands, 
particularly in the East. During the 
past few years his high-keyed still life 
paintings with Chinese accessories, 
his marines, and his groups by the sea 
shore and in the parks — all vigorously 
painted with the palette knife and 
strongly stylistic, have been frequently 
seen at Chicago exhibitions. His 
latest paintings in Brittany are said to 
be the most interesting he has yet pro- 
duced, calling to mind the work of 
the Russian painter, Nicolas Fechin. 
There is probably no one today painting 
in as high a key and producing things as 
dazzling in color as Mr. Schou. 

Ray Boynton's pastels are of the 
Whistlerian tradition, charming and ex- 
quisite in color, his subjects consisting 
of nudes and of Greek life. He was a 
former student of the Art Institute and 
a pupil of William P. Henderson. 

Alfonso lannelli, whose sculpture and 
applied art are also to be exhibited at 
this time, came to Chicago to assist 
with the sculpture for Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Midway Gardens. Since that 
time he has produced the sculptural 
decorations executed in terra cotta for 
the Sioux City Court House which was 
designed by George Elmslie and col- 
laborated with Francis Barry Byrne in 
interior decoration. Through his as- 
sociation with architects of radical ten- 
dencies and the close relationship of 
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sculpture to archi- 
tecture, which 
their plans called 
for, his work has 
taken on a decid- 
e d 1 y decorative 
quality. Mr. 
lannelli's desire 
to get away 
from the con- 
ventional idea of 
sculpture as such 
and to adapt it to 
some utilitarian 
purpose has led 
him to become 
interested in pro- 
d u c i n g other 
forms of decora- 
tion used in the 
home, such as 
lighting fixtures, 
rugs, and decora- 
t i V e paintings. 
His early train- 
ing as a silver- 
smith has given him an ease in working 
in wood and ceramics as well as metal. 

On December i there will open an 
exhibition of early Chinese art shown 
through the courtesy of Yamanaka and 
Conapany. Included in this will be rare 
examples of Chinese sculpture of the 
T'ang period, Japanese sculpture, and 
Korean, Chinese and Japanese paintings. 
A heroic Kuan-Yin of wood from the 
Temple Chung-Chiao-Ssu will be a 
feature of the display. 

French and English aquatints of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries be- 
longing to L K. Friedman will be shown 
in the Print Room from December 9 to 
January i. 

APPLIED ART 

THE applied arts exhibition which 
closed the last of October seemed 
most successful from the fact that 
there was a large representation of the 
various craft workers and over 900 ob- 




TAOS MOUNTAINS — PAINTING BY VICTOR HIGGINS IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



jects were sold from the exhibition. It 
was one of the many temporary exhibi- 
tions in which a great amount of thought 
was given to installation details. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 
the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald prize for 
textiles to the Mountain Industries of 
Tryon, North Carolina ; the Thomas F. 
Googerty prize, offered for the first 
time, to Weinold Reiss for his wood block 
prints; the Arthur Heun prize to en- 
courage originality and standard in 
applied art to Lester H. Vaughan for 
his collection of pewter; the Mrs. J. 
Ogden Armour prize for pottery or 
glassware to the Moravian Pottery and 
Tile Works; the Mrs. Avery Coonley 
prizes for woven fabrics to the Flambeau 
Shops of New York and the Davenports 
of New Hope, Penn. ; the Thomas J. 
Dee prizes for work in gold to Gertrude 
Peet and for work in silver to Gion M. 
Peruzzi and Bradford Holmes Peruz^i ; 
the Mrs. Albert H. Loeb prize for 



